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Introduction 


[he current bulletin deals with some of the _ ferring to the various groups. Group I includes 
r problems related to the conditions of em- the largest cities—those above a half-million 
nent after a teacher has been selected and population. Group VI is limited to cities of 
appointed. It represents the point of view that 2500-5000 population. 
the conditions of employment under which As the report is concerned with urban con- 
teachers work have an immediate influence on ditions, it represents the more favored half of 
the efficiency of individual teachers and a long- 
time influence on the status of the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole. 
This issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN is their city colleagues. 
the second half of a report on the status of This “ 


the teaching profession in the United States. 
Rural teachers are paid less and in general 
have poorer conditions of employment than 


hesigtee bulletin is similar in scope to two 
teacher personnel procedures in city school sys- 


tems in the school year 1950-51. The February 
1952 issue dealt with the beginning of a 
teacher’s service, including materials on re- 
sponsibility for selection and appointment, 
standards for eligibility, recruitment and evalu- 
ation of candidates, appointment and orienta- 
tion.’ Separation from service is also discussed. 
Table 1 shows the number and percent of 
city school systems represented in the bulletin. 
A questionnaire was sent to superintendents of OM€ study to the next, a large sampling of 
schools in all school systems in cities over 2500 _ the cities then in the respective groups was re- 
in population in the 1950 census. Replies came ceived in each study. 
from 1615 superintendents, or 37 percent of The way that the individual teacher feels 
the total. about his work and the success that he achieves 
The Roman numerals used in column 1 of in his daily dealings with his pupils are di- 
Table 1 to identify the six population groups rectly conditioned by practices such as those 
of cities are used thruout the bulletin in re- discussed in this bulletin. 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: Appointment and Termination 
of Service.”” Research Bulletin 30: 3-31; February 1952. 

2 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers: Part II: The 
Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of Teachers.’’ Research Bulletin 10: 33-76; March 1932. 

National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment Conditions in Service.’ 
Research Bulletin 20: 83-115; May 1942. 

* National Education Association, Salary Committee. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, July 1923. 115 p. 

* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel.’ Research Bulletin 6: 207-53; 
September 1928. 


earlier studies, for the school years 1930-31 
and 1940-41.2 Reference to the 1930-31 and 
1940-41 studies will be helpful as a supple- 
ment to the bulletin. Still earlier studies in 
this field were reported by the Research Di- 
vision in 1923 * and in 1928.* Where possible 
to do so, comparisons are made with the 
earlier reports to show trends. Altho the cities 
in each population group are not identical from 


TABLE 1—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY, 
BY POPULATION GROUPS 





Number and percent Number and percent 
distribution of city distribution of city Percent of 
school systems according school systems city school 
Group number and population range to 1950 census reporting systems 
— —— - reporting 


Percent Number Percent 


3 


I. 500,000 and over 
II, 100,000 to 499,999, . 90 
Ill. 30,000 to 99,999. 320 
IV. 10,000 to 29,999, 965 
V. 5,000to 9,999.. ; ,219 
VI. 2,500 to wes 1,760 


4,372 


33 


N 


aN ON *& 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 








I. Salaries and 


Of all the questions faced in school admin- 
istration, few are more fundamental than the 
framing of policies on teachers’ salaries. Both 
personnel administration and financial admin- 
istration are involved. In the average city 
school system, two out of every three dollars 
spent on the current expenses of the schools 
are used for teachers’ salaries. But the prob- 
lem is only partly financial; two school sys- 
tems in which average salaries for teachers are 
identical may follow totally different salary 
policies, policies that help to determine the 
kind of teaching service offered by the schools. 

The Research Division has made many re- 
ports on teachers’ salaries, emphasizing the im- 
portance of paying adequate salaries accord- 
ing to a definite schedule.t The present gen- 
eral survey does not report new material on 
amounts of salary or details of salary sched- 
uling but emphasizes certain general questions 
of salary policy. This section includes material 
on the extent to which salary schedules are 
used, types of salary differentials, period and 
frequency of salary payments, regulations 
governing paid employment outside of school 
hours, and deductions in case of absence. 


Salary Schedules and Differentials 


The salary policies recommended by the Na- 
tional Education Association are clearly in 
favor of differences based on experience and 


1 For a list of recent publications see: National Education Association, Research Division. Teachers’ Salaries 


Related Factors 


preparation and are opposed to differences 
based on grade taught, efficiency ratings. 
race, residence, or economic or marital staty 


X 


s 


Use of a definite salary schedule—The eyes 
majority of city school systems now pay sa! 
aries according to some kind of definite salar, 
schedule. As Table 2 shows, about 73 percent 
of the cities reported that they followed the 
provisions of a schedule adopted by the |oca! 
board of education. Eighteen percent of the 
cities, more representative of the smaller tha, 
of the larger populations, follow a state-man 
dated minimum salary schedule only. Thus 4|! 
but 9 percent have official salary schedules. 

The adoption of a salary schedule is 4 
important first step in establishing a uni 
form salary policy. A salary schedule sets the 
amounts of salary that teachers with given 
levels of preparation and experience in given 
salary classes will be paid. The minimum sal 
ary, the annual increments, and the maximum 
salary are established. The initial salary and 
salary advances are determined not by persua- 
sion or influence but by uniform rules. 

The existence of a salary schedule of an 
sort indicates that salary differentials on th: 
basis of experience are provided. In near| 
all presentday schedules there are also diffe: 
entials on the basis of level of preparation. 


Mater 


Available from the National Education Association. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1952. 12 p. (Mimeo.) - 
* National Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 195 


Research Bulletin 29: 77; April 1951. 


National Education Association, Research Division. State Minimum-Salary Laws for Teachers, 1950-51. Washington, 1). C 


the Association, 1950. 33 p. 


TABLE 2.—EXTENT TO WHICH CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE OFFICIAL 
SALARY SCHEDULES 





Group I 


cities* cities * 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI 


cities* cities* cities* cities* Number Percent 





2 3 


5 6 7 8 





School systems having official salary 
o 
0 


100% 


Adopted by local board........ 
Prescribed by state law 


School systems having no official 


(94) 





Number of cities reporting 





® For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 








The questions on salary differentials asked 


in the present survey, however, were so worded 


as to apply not only to the 91 percent of the 
cities having salary schedules but also to the 
9 percent without schedules. Table 3 refers 
to differences based on sex, race, and depend- 


ency load. 


Sex differentials—Recent years have seen a 
shift of practice in the direction of equal pay 
for men and women. In 1931, 55 percent of 
the school systems reported salary differentials 
for men teachers in senior high schools, and 
42 percent in junior high schools. In 1941 the 
question applied to secondary schools in gen- 
eral and only 47 percent reported differentials. 
The question in 1951 did not specify type of 
school; as Table 3 shows, only 20 percent 
reported that men teachers were paid more 
than women. 

In many school systems men teachers are 
assigned to “special” positions, such as coach- 
ing athletic teams, for which extra salary is 
paid. In some cities positions in certain in- 
dustrial subjects that are open only to men 
teachers carry higher salaries than other posi- 
tions. The question did not make clear how 
such situations should affect the replies and it 
is likely that there was variability in reporting. 


Differentials based on race—A question on 
salary differentials for Negro teachers was 
not asked in the 1931 survey but was in 1941. 
At that time, 55 percent of the cities employ- 
ing Negro teachers reported that white teach- 
ers were paid more than Negro teachers; in 
1951, the proportion had been reduced to 9 
percent and in no population group did it ex- 
ceed 13 percent. 

A different type of racial differential is 
noted in the fact that many school systems 
reported that no Negro teachers were em- 
ployed at all. The proportion reporting the 
employment of Negro teachers, however, in- 
creased from 23 percent in 1941 to 26 per- 
cent in 1951, 


Differentials based on dependency—In some 
communities where the basic salary schedule 
is so low as to result in extreme hardship on 
the families of teachers with dependents, pro- 
vision is made for a family or dependency al- 
lowance. The practice is rare but it was re- 
ported by 8 percent of the cities reporting in 
1951. The largest proportion in any group 
was the 11 percent reported by the Group V 
cities, 5000 to 10,000 in population. 

Much variety of practice was reported by 
the 128 cities having dependency differentials. 


TABLE 3.—-THREE BASES FOR SALARY DIFFERENTIALS AMONG TEACHERS 
OF EQUAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 





Group I 


cities* cities* 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI — 
cities* 


Total 
cities * cities* cities* Number 


Percent 








Are men teachers paid more than 
women teachers of equal training 
and experience? 
0% 
100 


100% 
Number of cities reporting...... 16 


Are white teachers paid more than 
Negro teachers of equal training 
and experience? 
0% 
100 


100% 
Number of cities reporting that 
Negro teachers were employed 16 


Are salary differentials allowed for 
teachers with dependents? 
Yes. Se ied, teat a : 0% 
No Loa bs , 100 


100% 


Number of cities reporting 


8 9 


9% 
91 


100% 


8% 
92 


100% 








“For population ranges, see Table 1, page ; 








Some schedules limited the differentials to men Period and Frequency of Payments 
teachers. Women teachers with dependent 
children, however, were eligible for the allow- 
ances in 61 percent of the schedules of this the nine or 10 calendar months Ries hit 
type. In 32 percent of the schedules women  cchools are usually in session. Within his 
with dependent husbands were eligible. Al- group of cities, more than half report that 
lowances for the partial support of dependent either nine or 10 salary checks are issued sia 
parents could be secured by men teachers in year. Next most frequent—about a fifth of 
19 percent of the salary schedules of this type the 49 percent—is the practice of paying 
and by women teachers in 24 percent of the teachers their salaries in 20 semi-month|\ pay- 
schedules. ments. 


Table 4 shows that teachers’ salaries in 48 
percent of the cities are paid in units based op 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PAY DAYS ANNUALLY BY NUMBER OF MONTHS OVER 
WHICH TEACHERS’ SALARY PAYMENTS EXTEND 





Total 
Number of pay days annually Como I Group II Group I GroupIV GroupV Group VI —- 
cities* cities* cities* cities* cities* cities * Number Percent 





2 3 4 5 





Systems paying on basis of 10 months 
or less: 

9 pay days 

10 pay days... 

11 pay days 

12 pay days 

13-19 pay days 

20 pay days 

21-23 pay days 

24 pay days. 

25 pay days 

26 pay days on 
27 or more pay days.... 


Percent paying on basis of 10 
ee ee 


Systems paying on basis of 12 calendar 
months: 
9 pay days 
10 pay days... 
11 pay days 
12 pay days 
13-19 pay days 
20 pay days... 
21-23 pay days 
24 pay days. . ; 
gb a Sc awegnind sex 
26 pay days. 
27 or more pay days. . 


Percent paying on basis of 12 
calendar monthis... 


Total systems reporting:> 
9 pay days. . 
10 pay days... 
11 pay days 
12 pay days 
13-19 pay days. 
20 pay days... 
21-23 pay days. . 
24 pay days 
25 pay days 
26 pay days. . 
27 or more pay days 


100% 100% 


Number of systems reporting. . . 16 78 





| has a 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. emplo 
> Includes 13 school systems in which basis of payment is more than 10 months but less than 12. only; 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. « 


_ 
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In 51 percent of the cities salaries are paid 


in units corresponding to the 12 months of 
the calendar year. In a few of these cities 
hers receive payments for the 
months in a lump sum at the close of school, 
resulting in nine or 10 salary checks. Consider- 
ably more than half, however, report 12 checks, 
and about a fourth of the total report 24 pay 
days a year. 

The 12-month plan has grown from 14 
percent in 1931, and 41 percent in 1940-41, to 
the 51 percent reported in 1950-51. 

Those who favor the 12-month plan empha- 
size its advantages to teachers in helping them 
to meet current expenses thruout the year 
and to attend summer school or to travel. It 
enables boards of education to meet current 
obligations during the school year with less 
borrowing. 

Opposing arguments mention accounting 
dificulties, extra work on pay rolls, incon- 
venience to teachers whose expenses are heavi- 
est during the winter, and possible public mis- 
interpretation of summer payments. The lat- 
ter point has led to the recommendation that 
the 12-month plan should be adopted only 
when it is made plain that the summer salary 


summer 


does not represent a vacation with pay, but 
deferred payments for services already ren- 
dered during the months that schools were 
open. 

It should be that in a 
school systems, teachers render 


recognized few 


service thru- 
out the calendar year and are paid an annual 
salary. The 12-month salary plan for services 
during the school year, however, does not rep- 
resent an annual salary. 


Outside Paid Activities of Teachers 

There are several reasons why teachers are 
likely to avail themselves of opportunities to 
carry on a vocational side line. Salaries may 
be low, and teachers with a heavy dependency 
load or debts to pay may feel forced to sup- 
plement their salaries. In small communities, 
the skills and abilities possessed only by mem- 
bers of the teaching staff are often in demand. 

Table 5 shows that in 81 percent of the 
city systems teachers did not have to report 
outside employment during the school year. 
In 3 percent, the teacher must inform the 
board but approval is not required. In 4 per- 
cent, the teacher must secure board approval 
in advance of accepting part-time employment. 


TABLE 5.—PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS DURING SCHOOL YEAR 





Policy o— I 
cities* 


cities * 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV_ Group VI — ed 
cities* 


cities * cities * cities* Number Percent 





5 6 7 8 9 





Is outside employment contrary to 
state law or board rules? 
Webictves 
No. ° ° oe ‘ soeesn 94 


100% 
Number of cities reporting 


What notice is required where such 
employment is permitted? 


Board requires only a_ notice 
of such employment; formal 
board approval or disapproval 
is not required 

Teacher is required to secure 
board approval in advance 
before accepting part-time em- 
ployment......... 

Other procedure». . 

Policy was not reported 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 


3% 1% 
97 99 


100% 100% 


341 541 1,606 


4 
* 


8 


99%, 56: 97% 


» Required to obtain the approval of the superintendent; board approves on recommendation of superintendent after employee 


has accepted employment; failure to approve means employee must discontinue outside employment or adjust hours; 


outside 


employment limited to a specified number of hours per week; cases considered individually; require notice of teaching positions 


only; limited to number of hours per day. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Only 3 percent of the cities reported the ex- should not engage in outside activities to the 
treme policy of forbidding all outside em- detriment of teaching efficiency. On the othe; 
ployment. hand, the board of education contracts onl, 

Most teachers agree that the teacher’s basic for the time required for the teacher to render 
responsibility is to his profession and that he competent service as a teacher. An obligation 


TABLE 6.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAYMENT OF TEACHERS FOR SERVICE DURING 
SUMMER MONTHS 





Tota! 
GroupI Group II GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI — = 
cities* cities* cities* cities* cities* cities* Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 








A. Percent of school systems employing some 
teachers for paid services during the 
summer months... . ; ; 


Number of cities reporting.......... 


B. Type of summer service and method of 
payment:> 
Teachers employed for the calendar 
year who work on curriculum pro- 
jects, and the like: 
Paid at school-year rates . 
Schost-year contract includes sum- 


Rate has no relation to school-year 


Number of cities reporting . 

Percent of the total number of 
cities 

Vocational teachers: 

Paid at school-year rates 

School-year contract includes sum- 
mer work.. 

Rate has no relation to school- year 


Number of cities reporting 
Percent of the total number of 


Teachers in the customary summer 
school: 
Paid at school-year rates . ‘ 
School-year contract inc ludes sum- 
mer work. 
Rate has no relation to school- year 
salary. 


Number of cities reporting ‘ 
Percent of the total number of 
ee 


Library teachers: 
Paid at school-year rates. 
School-year contract includes sum- 
mer work.. 
Rate has no relation to school- year 
REY OS. HERE aa ae ee ee 39 


100% % 100% 


Number of cities reporting ..... 18 43 
Percent of the total number of 
RES ay 5 23% $¢ 13% 





*® For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 

>» In addition to the four types shown, other types of summer service include: maintenance, driver training, delinquent #5 
school, cooperative training, placement and follow up of employed students, special testing and counseling, preprimary census 
extension education, preregistration testing, and preparation of student program cards. 
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rests on the teacher to maintain a fair balance 
between the professional demands of his teach- 
ing position and the personal need or ambition 
that leads to the outside paid activity. 


Payment for Summer Service 


The presence or absence of the 12-month 
pay plan for service rendered during the schou! 
year does not affect the need for additional 
pay to teachers who render service during the 
weeks when regular schools are not in session. 

Table 6 gives figures of a type not collected 
in earlier studies—the method of paying for 
certain kinds of summer service. 

Nearly two-thirds of the cities reported one 
or more of four types of summer employment. 
In 36 percent of the cities, one or more class- 
room teachers were employed on a calendar- 
year basis for curriculum work, recreational 
program, summer-school teaching, approved 
study or travel, or something similar. Thirty- 
five percent reported that vocational teachers 
worked during the summer; 23 percent re- 
ported that teachers were employed for the 
weeks covered by the customary type of sum- 
mer-school program; and 11 percent employed 
library teachers in the summer. 

Summer service of teachers may be paid for 
by applying the same monthly or weekly rate 
of salary paid during the school year. When 
the summer work is full time and equal in 
scope and responsibility to the school year’s 


work, the same pro rata salary as paid in the 
school year seems to be the most equitable 
plan of payment. Adjustments can be made for 
part-time service. 

The questionnaire item on method of sum- 
mer payment proved to be ambiguous. In order 
to summarize the replies the classification of 
methods of payment shown in Table 6 was 
developed, but these items did not appear in 
the questionnaire. It is possible that the dis- 
tribution of replies would have been slightly 
different if these three items had been listed 
for checking. 

It appears that about half of the cities paid 
vocational teachers and library teachers on 
duty during the summer at the regular school- 
year rate. Summer-school teachers in two- 
thirds of the cities were paid at rates that 
bore no direct relation to their school-year 
salaries. Teachers employed on the calendar- 
year basis for special projects were paid school- 
year rates in 41 percent of the cities, and at 
special rates in 51 percent. For each type of 
employment a small group of cities, ranging 
from 6 percent to 16 percent, reported that 
the regular school-year contract included the 
summer service. 


Extra Pay for Extra Work 


A persistent problem of salary policy is 
the question of paying for services rendered 
by teachers beyond the normal teaching load. 


TABLE 7.—EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA DUTIES 





Group I 
cities* cities * 
1 2 3 


Higher salaries or supplemental pay 
granted for the following special 
assignments: 

Coaches of athletics 

Band or choral music leaders 

Coaches of dramatics A 

Sponsors of school papers, year- 
books, etc....... 


Number of cities reporting. . 


Comparison of practice of granting 
supplemental pay for extra duties 
between 1940 and 1950: 
More extensive in 1950... 56% 
About the same. . Saye 44 
Less extensive in 1950 ; 0 


100% 
Number of cities reporting 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI 
cities* i 


100% 


Total 


cities* cities * cities* 


Number Percent 


4 5 6 7 8 9 


100% 


100% 


238 344 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37 











In principle, the work to be done—classroom 
teaching, sponsoring of pupil activities, coach- 
ing competitive athletics, and all other school 
duties—should be divided among the teachers 
so that each one does a fair share and no 
one is overworked. In practice, due usually to 
lack of funds and hence a lack of enough 
teachers to do the work, many school systems 
overload certain teachers and then pay for 
the extra work. Other systems equalize time 
schedules so far as possible and give no extra 
pay. 

The questionnaire listed four special assign- 
ments that are often recognized with extra 
pay. As Table 7 shows, 83 percent of the 
cities reported extra pay for coaching athletics, 
53 percent for directing band or choral music, 
36 percent for coaching dramatics, and 30 per- 
cent for sponsoring school publications. The 
highest percent of cities reporting extra pay 
for each of the four types of service was found 
in Group IV and the lowest in Group I. 

Forty-five percent of the cities reported an 
increase between 1940 and 1950 in the prac- 
tice of providing extra pay, 52 percent re- 
ported no change, and only 3 percent reported 
that the practice was less extensive in 1950 


than in 1940. 


Salary Payments or Deductions During 
Brief Absences 


The teacher’s contract usually indicates that 
the salary is paid for a given number of days 
or weeks of teaching service. An extreme in- 
terpretation would require that any failure 


to render the professional service in ful] \ 
result in a proportionate reduction in pay 
more liberal point of view is usually ta 
however, as the welfare of both teache: 
pupils is served by permitting a limited amoup: 
of absence for justifiable reasons, without |oss 
of salary. 

Teachers may be absent for brief periods 
without loss of pay for a number of differen: 
reasons. Table 8 lists seven such reasons, s 
of which are recognized by a majority of ¢| 
systems reporting. The first reason listed, 
sence due to personal illness, was recognized } 
96 percent of the cities. A later section 
cusses this topic further (see pages 52-58). 
Absences due to a death in the teacher's im- 
mediate family are recognized by 94 percent 
attendance at educational meetings, 8° | 
cent; visiting schools other than the teac! 
own, 74 percent; illness in the teacher's im- 
mediate family, 61 percent; court summons, 
52 percent; and religious holidays, 23 percent. 

Other than sick leave, absences with pay 
usually may not extend for more than two or 
three days. When leave has to be taken with- 
out pay, questions may arise as to the amount 
to deduct for each day’s absence. The typical 
practice seems to be to divide the annual salary 
by the number of days in the school term. In 
52 percent of the cities 1/180 of the annual 
salary is deducted for a day without pay. 
Smaller fractions are deducted by many cities, 
however, and 30 percent deduct 1/200 or 
less for one day of absence. 


TABLE 8.—FOR WHAT CAUSES MAY TEACHERS BE ABSENT FROM DUTY FOR 
BRIEF PERIODS WITHOUT LOSS OF PAY? 





Group I 


cities* cities* 


Group II Group III Group IV 
cities* 


Total 
Group V_ Group VI 


cities* cities* cities* Number Percent 





3 


4 5 6 





Personal illness of teacher... 
Death in immediate family 
Attending educational meetings 
Visiting other schools 

Illness in immediate family 
Court summons 

Religious holidays 

Other causes» 


Number of cities reporting.......... 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 


> Other causes include: personal reasons and community service. 























Personnel administration has one of its 

itest Opportunities for service in develop- 
« the human resources represented by the 
faculties of American schools. Several ques- 
tions in the current study on (a) opportuni- 
ties and requirements for professional growth 

service, (b) appraisal of service, and (c) 
promotional opportunities are discussed briefly 
n this section. 


Opportunities and Requirements for 
Professional Growth in Service 


The school systems cooperating in the study 
were asked to indicate, in a checklist of seven 
tems, the opportunities for inservice growth 
of teachers provided by the school system dur- 
ng the school year 1950-51 or planned for 
the summer of 1951. 

Two practices were reported by more than 
half the school systems—the sponsoring of uni- 
versity extension courses by 58 percent, and 
the work of curriculum committees by 56 
percent. Lectures on educational subjects were 
provided by 50 percent. Special courses in 
nearby colleges and workshops during the 
regular school year were reported by 47 per- 
cent of the systems. Committees on subjects 
other than the curriculum were working in 
42 percent of the cities. Thirty percent re- 
ported workshops during the summer. Table 
9 gives these figures. 

Some of the practices were reported on in 
1941 also. University extension courses and 
local curriculum committees were reported by 





II. Development of Personnel in Service 


TABLE 9.—OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE, PROVIDED BY THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 





exactly the same total percents of cities in 
1941 as in 1951. One practice that showed a 
striking gain in popularity was “‘workshops 
which increased from 11 
percent of the cities reporting in 1941 to 30 
percent in 1951. 


during the summer,” 


Sabbatical leave—Extended leave of absence 
for a school semester or a year may be desir- 
able for a teacher who wishes to complete a 
major unit of graduate study or engage in 
individual study, travel, or research. 

In 1931, only 43 percent of the city school 
systems reported that extended leaves of ab- 
sence were granted for professional improve- 
ment, and only 9 percent of that number paid 
any salary to the teacher on leave. Seventy-one 
percent of the cities reporting in 1941 granted 
extended leave of absence for professional im 
provement, and 20 percent of those provided 
some salary during the absence. With few ex 
ceptions, the granting of leave and the allow- 
ing of salary during leave were more typical 
of the large city school systems, especially the 
Group I cities, than of the small cities. 

The question asked in 1951 was worded 
exactly like those asked in 1931 and 1941 ex- 
cept that the words “professional study” were 


substituted for “professional growth.” Only 


60 percent of the cities in 1951 reported the 
granting of leave of absence for professional 
study. Twenty-nine percent of these cities pro- 
vided some salary during the absence. Table 
10 gives the figures. 





Type of opportunity provided 


Group I 
cities* cities* 





University extension courses 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI 
cities * 






Total 


cities* cities *® cities * Number Percent 


8 












SS 
Curriculum committees... . aw 87 83 76 41 63 45 833 56 
Lectures on educational subjects 80% 62% 62% 52% 45% 42% 738 50% 
Special courses in nearby college..... 53 53 52 46 49 42 696 47 
Workshops during regular school year. 73 69 59 50 43 37 697 47 
Committees, other than curriculum 67 50 51 50 39 34 629 42 
Workshops during the summer...... 53 51 38 23 26 29 442 30 
Other opportunities>............. : : 2 2 37 2 






Number of cities reporting. . 










* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 


> Includes other opportunities as follows: teacher institute; visiting schools; child study program; moving pictures; profes- 
sional magazines supplied; visiting of community resources. 
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‘The most common practice in granting pay 
during sabbatical leave was to give full pay 
less the pay of a substitute. Nineteen percent 
of the cities granting sabbatical leave provided 
that the absent teacher would receive only the 
portion of his salary that remained after pay- 
ing the salary of a substitute. Only 6 percent 
of the cities reported the practice of giving half 


1 National Education Association, Research Division 


25: 27-70; April 1947. “Leave for professional study,”’ p. 55-56. 


“The Legal Status of the Public-School Teacher.” 


pay to the teacher on sabbatical leave. Q; 
Group I cities, however, 20 percent rep 
this practice. 


Questions may arise as to the protectio; 
the teacher’s tenure and retirement status 
ing the leave of absence.’ Such questions shy 


il 
be cleared in advance to avoid misunderst 
ings. 


Research 


TABLE 10.—EXTENDED LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR TRAVEL 
AND PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 





Practice Group I 
cities * cities * 
2 3 


Are extended leaves of absence 
granted to teachers for professional 
study? 

Ves 
No 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI 
cities* 


cities * cities * cities* Number Per 


‘® 6 7 8 


81% 
19 


100% 


Number of cities reporting. ... 


Amount of salary paid to teacher on 
leave of absence for professional 
study: 

No salary 

Full salary. 

Half salary ; , 

Full salary, less pay of substitutes 
Other fraction4 


Number of cities reporting... . 


Are extended leaves of absence 
granted to teachers for exchange 
teaching in foreign countries? 

Yes... 


No 


79% 
21 
100% 


Number of cities reporting... 78 


Are extended leaves of absence 
granted to teachers for travel? 
Ves 
No 


88% 
12 


49% 
51 


100% 
78 


100% 


Number of cities reporting... . 16 


Are extended leaves of absence 
granted to teachers for exchange 
teaching in the United States? 

Yes 
No 


50% 
50 


46% 
54 


100% 100% 


Number of cities reporting 16 78 





238 


100% 
545 


22% 
78 
100% 
344 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 
> One of these cities reported ‘full salary for one semester 
year.” 


if teacher has 100 accumulated days or one-half salary 


© Three of these cities reported “one-half salary for one year, full salary for one half-year.” 


4 Other fractions include: % of salary; flat rate; amount to be decided on individual basis; difference 


minimum; bonus. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


between salary 


ar 


a 
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Service as an exchange teacher abroad was 
in approved reason for leave in 38 percent of 
the school systems; educative travel, in 28 
percent ; and service as an exchange teacher in 
the United States, 21 percent. 


Incentives to professional study—In recent 
years many salary schedules for teachers have 
heen revised to include some recognition or in- 
centive for professional growth. Table 11 re 
ports on a number of these devices related to 
salary policies. 

The use of a preparation schedule, which 
recognizes higher preparation with higher sal- 
aries, was reported by 96 percent of the sys- 
tems. In 40 percent of the cities teachers were 
required to submit evidence of professional 
growth periodically in order to receive in- 
crements; in 16 percent continued professional 
growth was required in order to maintain the 
maximum salary. In 21 percent of the cities 
immediate salary recognition was given for 
small blocks of credit, such as may be earned 


in a single summer-school session. Eight per- 
cent of the systems gave a cash payment for 
the one year only, to teachers who attend 
summer school. 





The types of activities that may be recog 
nized in fulfilling professional-growth require 
ments are listed in Table 12. In addition to 
college courses, recognized by all the cities, 
recognition is given for educative travel by 54 
percent of the cities; for committee work by 
28 percent; for publications by 20 percent; 
and for outstanding service in professional 
associations of teachers by 15 percent. 

No consistent differences on the basis of 
city size appear in Table 12. On a few items 
the smaller cities seem to be slightly more 
liberal than the large in interpreting various 
types of activities as promising evidence of pro 
fessional growth. 

The information in Table 12 can be com 
pared with similar figures reported in 1941. 
Slightly larger percents of the cities having pro 
fessional-growth requirements gave recogni 
tion to the various equivalents in 1951 than in 
1941. The proportion of cities giving profes 
sional credit for educative travel increased from 
50 percent to 54 percent. Similar slight in 
creases are shown in the recognition of the 
publication of professional books or articles 
and the rendering of outstanding service in 
professional associations. The percent of cities 







TABLE 11—SALARY POLICIES THAT STIMULATE TEACHERS TO CONTINUE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 








Total 
Policy Group I Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV_ Group VI 
cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Preparation schedule is in effect, with 
higher salaries for teachers with 
higher levels of preparation. 





Teachers are required to submit 
evidence periodically of profes- 
sional growth in order to earn 
regular annual increments. ....... 


Salary schedule recognizes small 
blocks of credit so that enough 
credits can be earned in one or two 
summer sessions to result immedi- 
ately in a permanent salary in- 
DCCC er hiknechaekevee 


T 


Teachers are required periodically to 
submit evidence of professional 
growth in order to stay at the 


maximum salary........... 6 17 
Teachers who attend summer school 

are given a cash bonus for that 

MEE Rice «.a5:0 a ow ais woes 0 1 


Other practice>,............ 






Number of cities reporting........ 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 
> Includes the following practices: teachers must attend summer school every third summer in order t 
additional increment awarded teachers who render notable service. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 








hold position; 
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giving professional recognition to committee 
work and special assignments showed a greater 
increase, from 19 percent reported in 1941 to 
28 percent in 1951. 


Appraisal of Service 


The appraisal and evaluation of the quality 
of teaching service may take a variety of 
forms, of which formal ratings constitute only 
one. According to Table 13, about 44 percent 
of the cities gave ratings to all classroom 
teachers every year. [Twelve percent gave 
ratings only to probationary teachers, or to 
teachers believed to be failing, or both. And 
44 percent reported that no ratings were given. 
The larger the school system, the more likely 
that ratings were given. 

These figures cannot be compared exactly 
with those of earlier years, as the question has 
changed slightly each year. As compared with 
1931, there appeared to be a slight reduc- 
tion in the percent of cities giving ratings; 
as compared with 1941, a slight increase. 

Only 40 percent of the school systems re- 
ported the ratings to the teachers concerned. 
This is an increase, however, over the 36 per- 
cent reported in 1941. 

Several different types of rating forms are 
used. Most frequently used (44 percent of 
the cities concerned) is a form on which sev- 


eral qualities are evaluated but no com; 
comparative score is shown. In 194] on 
percent reported this type. A third o: 
cities (34 percent) in 1951 used a com; 
scale in which several levels of efficiency 
used, for example, “excellent, good, fair, | 
This type of scale was predominant (49 , 
cent of the total) in 1941, as compar ' 
its second-place position in 1951, Anos! 
type of rating is the two-way “satisfac 
or “unsatisfactory” plan, reported by 
cent of the cities using ratings in 195]. 
compared with 17 percent in 1941. 
Table 13 also lists some of the uses 
of ratings. Sixty-four percent of the ci: 
where ratings are given use them in deciding 
on the reappointment of teachers not on te: 
ure; 63 percent as a supervisory device: ( 
percent, in deciding what to do about a teache 
whose success is in doubt; and 51 percent 
in recommending probationary teachers fo; 
permanent appointment. The foregoing are : 
some extent overlapping categories. In add 
tion, 32 percent use ratings in selecting teac! 
ers for promotion; 19 percent, in deciding 
whether or not to give the regular increment 
on the salary schedule; 11 percent, in select 
teachers to receive supermaximum salaries; and 
6 percent, in fixing the size of the salary 
crement. 


TABLE 12.—PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES ACCEPTED AS FULFILMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL-GROWTH REQUIREMENTS 











Total 
Activity GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI ———— 
cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
College courses (including summer 
school and extension). ........... 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 619 100 
Educative travel............... 43 68 66 63 42 46 335 54 
Committee work or special school 
assignments other than regular 
teaching duties.............. 43 55 4 32 18 19 176 8 
Publication of professional articles or 
WO: ose Kewtaevwewes. nts 43 36 30 25 11 14 125 2 
Outstanding service in teachers pro- 
fessional associations........... 14 18 17 15 10 17 93 1 
Other acceptable evidence of profes- 
Cs + 6 wdaw dn anacewees 57 18 6 9 3 3 38 
Number of cities requiring evidence 
of professional growth reporting 
activities accepted............... 7 22 118 155 136 181 619 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 


> Includes the following: inservice training; workshops; creative work and inventions; outstanding service in cor 
activities; lectures, operatic series; work experience; private study; study group research; curriculum work; reading profes 
books; child study programs; first-aid course; correspondence courses; special educational meetings. 
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TABLE 13.—TYPES AND USES OF SERVICE RATINGS 

















Total 
Practice GroupI Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities * cities* cities * cities * cities * cities * Number Percent 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 
mbers of the protessior al 
re rated regularly on quality 
service? 
' \ll professional employees, in- 
luding administrative staff... 30 17° 13% 15 17% 18% 266 
\ll classroom teachers only 25 30 20 i8 12 13 250 16 
All classroom teachers and pri: 
cipals only......... 13 6 10 13 12 8 167 11 
Mr new classroom teachers dur 
i he probationary period 13 24 17 7 7 4 134 s 
Only classroom teachers believed 
to be failing A we ee 0 0 2 , 3 3 37 ) 
Classroom teachers during pro- 
bationary period and teachers 
believed to be failing...... 13 9 3 3 1 1 35 2 
ne No ratings are used 6 14 35 42 48 53 708 14 . 
100% 100 100° 100% 100% 100° 100% 
f a 
, Number of cities reporting : 16 78 238 344 387 534 1,597 
I] 
nt \re copies of ratings given to teachers? | 
try Yes ee as : 13% 41% 34% 1% 41% 44° 329 40% 
ae ° bees 87 59 66 59 59 56 488 60 
} 100% 100% 100% 100°; 100% 100% 100% 
} Number of cities reporting 15 64 144 184 185 225 817 + 1 
Type of rating form used: 
ent An appraisal form on which each “4 
teacher is evaluated on several 
F qualities but no composite 
and score is made for purposes of 
comparison... eye 36% 53% S1% 40% 43% 44% 367 44% 
A comparative scale, setting up 4 
several levels of efficiency 64 39 36 32 30 33 280 34 
A comparative scale with only 
two levels—satisfactory or un- ‘ 
ae 0 8 10 25 26 22 165 20 
Other type>....... ; 0 0 3 3 1 1 14 2 . 
me 100% 100% 100% 100°, 100% 100% es 100% 
Number of cities reporting 14 64 146 183 185 234 826 Stes 
en 
Uses made of ratings: 
In deciding on reappointment of 
teachers not on tenure 67% 79% 73% 64% 54% 63% 537 64% 
As a supervisory aid... ‘ 87 71 59 64 59 66 531 63 
As a basis for deciding what to do 
‘ about a teacher whose success 
Ee ‘ 100 67 64 64 53 59 509 61 
In recommending probationary 
teachers for permanent ap- 
8 pointment....... 73 68 64 54 41 43 426 51 
In selecting teachers for promo- 
rn ——- 73 39 40 32 29 26 271 32 
In paying regular increments on 
the salary schedule. . 13 i4 20 23 16 19 157 19 
In selecting teachers to receive 
supermaximum salaries...... 0 2 s 14 12 13 91 11 
In fixing size of the salary incre- 
a TTC 0 2 3 4 7 11 51 6 
Other uses*....... be 13 3 5 1 2 2 20 2 
Number of cities reporting ; 15 66 151 183 190 232 837 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 
> Other types include: informal rating; merit rating plan. 
_© Other uses include: used for references; in selection for committee work; for certification by state department; for self- 
evaluation and growth. 
— ; 
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TABLE 14.——PROMOTION PROCEDURES AFFECTING CLASSROOM TEACHERs 





Practice Group I 
cities * cities * 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV_ Group VI 
cities * 


cities * cities* cities * Number Pp» 








1 2 


What procedure is followed in making 
selection among the candidates for 
promotion? 

No standard procedure; handled 
on informal and _ individual 
ES pr Aer 

Definite plan is followed; teachers 
submit credentials and _ pro- 
motional lists are established. 


Number of cities reporting...... 


Are teachers within the service given 
preference in filling the higher paid 
positions? 


No preference; outsiders on equal 
DP sadeckenicketiade kaldwes 
Outsiders usually preferred . 


Number of cities reporting 


What persons within the staff are 
considered for promotion? 
All teachers known to be qualified 
Teachers who voluntarily seek 
promotion... Sivaia a 29 


71% 


100% 


Number of cities reporting.... . 14 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent, 


8 


9 


100% 
$12 


83% 
17 
100% 


326 





Promotions 


Teachers who assume positions of leader- 
ship as principals, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators are usually paid substantially higher 
salaries than classroom teachers. It is tradi- 
tional to consider advancement to these posi- 
tions as a promotion. 

The procedures followed in selecting teach- 
ers for promotion deserve the most thoughtful 
attention. Only 16 percent of the cities, how- 
ever, reported a systematic procedure. 

Two other types of information on promo- 
tion are reported upon in Table 14. Sixty-two 
percent of the cities indicated that local teach- 
ers were given preference in filling the higher- 
paid positions. Seventy-nine percent reported 
that promotions were not limited to those who 
volunteered their applications; an effort was 
made to find the most likely prospects. 

Table 15 throws further light on promo- 
tional practices. It gives a distribution of cities 


according to the percent of various admi: 
trative positions filled by men during the sclioo! 
year 1950-51. For each of four types of posi 
tions it indicates the percent of school s\s 
tems that were following each of three possi 
policies: ‘More men wanted,” “More wome: 
wanted,” or “Present distribution about right 
These replies were summarized in_relatio: 
to the existing sex distribution. 

The systems in which administrative and 
supervisory positions were filled chiefly 
men were more likely than other systems 
to report that the existing sex distribution 
those positions was about right. 

In the cities reporting, men principals consti. 
tuted 44 percent of the total number of ele 
mentary-school principals; 88 percent of th 
junior high-school principals; 94 percent ot 
the senior high-school principals; and 53 pe: 
cent of the other types of administrative an¢ 
supervisory officers.” 


2 See also: National Education Association, National Council of Administrative Women in Education. Adwtinistrative (/ 
tunities for Women in School Systems. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1951. 16 p. 
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TABLE 15.—DESIRED PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS, ACCORDING TO EXISTING SEX DISTRIBUTION 





Distribution of cities according to percent of men holding 
the position concerned in 1950-51 
Total 


25-49°% 24% No Men 
Number Percent 


8 9 


75-99% 50-74% 


school principalships 


tary 
More men wanted 
M women wanted 
Present distribution about right 


Distri 


bution of cities according to 
the percent of elementary 
school principalships held by 


men 
Number 
Percent 
igh-school principalships 
More men wanted 
More women wanted 
Present distribution about right 


Distribution of cities according to 
junior high- 


the percent of 
by 


school principalships held 
men: 

Number 

Percent 


or high-school principalships 


More men wanted 
More women wanted 
Present distribution about right 
y C 100% 


Distribution of cities according to 
senior high- 


the percent of 
by 


school principalships heid 
men: 

Number 

Percent. 


Supervisors, directors, assistant super- 
intendents and the like: 


More men wanted 
More women wanted : 
82 


Present distribution about right 
100% 


Distribution of cities according to 
the percent of supervisors, 
directors, etc., who were men: 


Number 
Percent 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 











III. Sick Leave and Related Problems 


Official cooperation in maintaining 
hospitalization plan was mentioned 
percent of the cities. “Services of schoo! | 
was reported by 47 percent of the cit 
“official cooperation in maintaining a 
health insurance plan” by 42 percent. 

The provision of thoro physical exa 
tions of teachers in service, without cha: 
the teacher, was reported by 30 per. 
the cities. A health examination is give; 
nually in 8 percent of the cities, bie: 
in 10 percent, and every three years 
percent. Twelve percent reported that 
ers may receive free advisory services 
the school physician. 


When teacher health is viewed broadly, 
practically all the topics discussed in this bul- 
letin have a bearing on the subject. This sec- 
tion, however, is limited to topics directly 
associated with physical health or illness of 
teachers. It reports on the extent of use of 
several familiar types of health service to teach- 
ers; gives information on the amount and type 
of sick leave granted; and includes a brief 
section on the service of substitute teachers, 
whose employment is made necessary largely 
because of the illness of teachers. 


Health Services to Teachers 


The questionnaire on which this report is 
based included for checking a brief list of 
health services to teachers known to be pro- 
vided by some boards of education, and asked A 
that other similar services be reported. Table 
16 summarizes the replies. 


TABLE 16.—HEALTH SERVICES AND SICK LEAVE 


Amount and Nature of Sick Leave 


reasonable 








sick-leave policy, properl 
safeguarded against abuse, places the schoo! 
board in the position of a fair employer wh 



































Total 
Services GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI — 
cities* cities ® cities* cities* cities* cities® Number Percent 
Poa ie 1 ; 2 : 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 
Health services to teachers provided 
without cost to the teacher: 
Official cooperation in maintain- 
ing group hospitalization plan. 63% 63% 72% 72% 63% 56% 1,029 
Services of school nurse........ 19 38 38 56 53 44 761 
Official cooperation in maintain- 
ing group health insurance plan 50 55 53 50 38 34 683 
Thoro physical examination:.... 44 35 26 33 30 28 478 
er ts (0) (8) (4) (8) (11) (9) (131) 
Every two years.. (13) (9) (6) (14) (11) (10) (166) 
Every three years (6) (12) (8) (6) (5) (7) (108) 
Other intervals. . ae (25) (6) (5) (2) (1) (1) (39) 
Interval not indicated (0) (0) (3) (3) (2) (1) (34) 
Advisory service to individual 
teachers from school physician 19 18 16 17 10 8 196 
Other service>....... 0 18 13 10 7 4 128 
Number of cities reporting... 16 78 238 344 394 545 1,615 
Sick leave for teachers: 
Sick leave provided with some 
pay: 
With full pay 75% 95% 6% 95% 96% 94% 1,531 
With part pay 25 5 4 3 3 3 56 
No sick leave ..... 0 0 * 2 1 3 26 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100%  ..... 
Number of cities reporting. . 16 78 236 344 394 545 1,613 
Cumulative sick leave: 
Percent of cities providing cumu- 
lative sick leave............. 94% 94% 87% 86% 85% 77% 1,293 
Number of cities reporting. 16 77 235 332 374 512 1,546 








* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 

> Other services include: chest x-ray; blood test; immunization; ear and eye examinations; clinical services; p: 
examination at time of appointment; examination by own doctor. 

* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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responsive to the human element in the 


Is : " . ‘ — 
-eacher's obligation to his profession. ‘Teacher 


reac 


morale and efficiency are strengthened by 


wing that a few days of necessary absence 
will not be penalized by salary deductions. 
The health of both pupils and teacher is pro- 
rected when the teacher remains out of the 
classroom for the brief period that may be 
necessary to prevent some minor ailment in 
the contagious stage from developing into 


KIN 


a serious illness. 

Table 16 shows that in 1951, 98 percent 
of the city school systems granted sick leave, 
and 95 percent allowed at least a few days 
with full pay. When compared with similar 
figures for 1931 and 1941, a slight increase is 
noted in the percent of cities granting sick 
leave, with or without pay. There has been a 
substantial increase in the percent of cities 
eranting sick leave with full pay, from 67 
percent in 1931 to 78 percent in 1941, and 
to 95 percent in 1951. 

Recent years have seen a striking increase 
in the percent of cities providing cumulative 
leave. Whereas in 1931 only 14 percent of 
the cities permitted unused days of absence to 
accumulate from year to year, 33 percent did 
so in 1941. In 1951 cumulative sick leave was 
allowed by 85 percent of the cities. 


TABLE 17—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 16 CITIES OVER 500,000 
IN POPULATION (GROUP I) 





Full salary Some other 
Full Half less pay of fraction of 
salary salary substitute salary 


Number of days 
granted per year 





1 2 3 4 5 





Less than five days 


5- 9 days. . go a 25% . 
10-14 days......... 50 6% 
15-19 days... . ‘ 
20-24 days ae . 6 
25-29 days 
30 days or more 
No definite number 

indicated....... 13 
Number of cities. ... 125 4 
Percent of total cities 

reporting......... 75% 25% 
Median number of 


days on full salary. 11 








Each city is listed only once in the above table. In cases 
where the proportion of salary paid varies with the amount 
of sick leave taken, the city is listed only under the number 
of days and the proportion of salary that first apply. 

“Six of these cities grant additional days of leave with less 
than full salary. 





TABLE 18—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 78 CITIES 100,000 TO 
500,000 IN POPULATION (GROUP II) 





Full salary Some other 


Number of days Full Half less pay of fraction of 
granted per year salary salary substitute salary 
1 2 3 4 5 
Less than five davs 
5— 9 days 29% 1% 1 
10-14 days 48 
15-19 days 4 . 
20-24 days 3 1 1 
25-29 davs 3 
30 days or more 3 
N definite number 
indicated 5 
Number of cities 744 2¢ 1 1 
Percent of total cities 
reporting... 95% 3% 1 1 
Median number of 
days on full salary 12 
Each city is listed only once in the above table. Where the 
proportion of salary paid varies with the amount of sick leave 
taken, the city is listed only under the number of days and 
the proportion of salary that first apply. Where the amount 
of sick leave varies with length of service, city is listed only 


under the minimum number of days 

" Nineteen of these cities grant additional days of leave with 
less than full salary; and in one the number of days varies 
with length of service. 

> Number of days varies with length of service 

© Flat rate of $11 deducted from salary for initial period 
after which full salary is granted for serious illness. 





The policies in effect in 1951 on the num- 
her of days of sick leave granted and the 
amount of pay during such absences are sum- 
marized in Tables 17 to 23 for each of the 
six population groups of cities and for the 
six groups combined. These tables show the 
percents of cities giving varying amounts of 
sick leave, at full salary, at half salary, or at 
full salary less substitute, and indicate by 
footnotes the places giving additional days of 
sick leave at other fractions of the absent 
teacher’s salary. 

An example of the variety of analyses 
that is possible is given in the following para- 
graphs for only one population group—the 
Group III cities. 

Table 19 reports on sick-leave practices 
reported by 236 Group III cities, 30,000 to 
100,000 in population. It shows that 96 per- 
cent of the cities granted leave on full pay. 
The median amount of leave on full pay was 
12 days. The footnotes show that 79 of the 227 
cities granting leave on full pay also granted 
additional days with less than full salary. 
Three percent of the cities paid the teacher 
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TABLE 20.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAvp 
AND PROPORTION OF  SALApy 
GRANTED IN 344 CITIES 10,000 To 
30,000 IN POPULATION (GROUP Iv) 


on sick leave only the difference between the 
teacher’s salary and the substitute’s salary. 

Similar information was reported in the 
1931 and 1941 studies. In 1931, for cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 population, the median 
number of days per year of sick leave on full 
pay was 11, one day less than in 1951, but 
only 75 percent of the cities gave any leave 
with full pay. 

Table 23 is a summary of the six preceding 
tables. It shows that for the 95 percent of 
cities granting sick leave with full pay, the 
median number of days on full pay was 11. 
Study of the footnotes reveals that 353 cities, 
or 23 percent ofthe total, granted additional 
pay with something less than full salary. In 
18 cities, or 1 percent, the amount of sick 
leave varied with the length of the teacher’s 
previous service. 

The great variety of sick-leave practices 
may be classified as follows: 





Full salary Some other 
less pay of fraction of 
substitute Salary 


Full Half 
salary salary 


Number of days 
granted per year 





1 2 3 ; 4 5 


Less than five days. . * 
5- 9 days... 
10-14 days. . 45 
15-19 days... 4 
20-24 days..... 4 
25-29 days... : 
30 days or more..... 4 
No definite number 
indicated. .... 5 
Number of cities.... 327 


Percent of total cities 
reporting ° 


Median number of 
days on full salary. 11 





Each city is listed only once in the above table. Where the 
proportion of salary paid varies with the amount of sick | 
taken, the city is listed only under the number of days 
the proportion of salary that first apply. Where the am 
of sick leave varies with length of service, city is listed o: 
under the minimum number of days. 

® Sixty-three of these cities grant additional days « 
with less than full salary; and in five the number of 
varies with length of service. 

>» Two cities reported a flat rate deduction of $5 per 
one reported 80 percent of salary paid; and one reported 
third of salary paid. 

© Percents are calculated on total cities including five 
which grant no sick leave with pay. 

* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


1. Sick leave with full salary for not more 
than a specified number of days per year (a) 
noncumulative or (b) cumulative 


TABLE 19.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 236 CITIES 30,000 to 100,- 
000 IN POPULATION (GROUP III) 








Full salary Some other 
less pay of fraction of 
salary 


Full Half 


Number of days 
salary salary substitute 


granted per year 


2. Sick leave with part salary (full salary 
less pay of substitute, hali salary, or other 
fraction) for not more than a specified num- 
ie bce wee a4 ber of days per year (a) noncumulative or () 


— 


1 2 3 


Less than five days. . 
S— 9 days... 

10-14 days. . 

15-19 days... 

20-24 days... 

28-29 days......... 

30 days or more..... 


27% : 
. cumulative 


3. Sick leave with full salary for a certain 
period, plus additional days at part salary, for 


No definite number 
indicated. . . 


Number of cities... . 


Percent of total cities 
reporting °. 


Median number of 
days on full salary. 





Each city is listed only once in the above table. Where 
the proportion of salary paid varies with the amount of sick 
leave taken, the city is listed only under the number of days 
and the proportion of salary that first apply. Where the amount 
of sick leave varies with length of service, city is listed only 


under the minimum number of days. 


® Seventy-nine of these cities grant additional days of leave 
with less than full salary; and in 11 the number of days varies 


with length of service. 


> One city reported a flat rate deduction of $3 per day of 
absence; and one city reported 80 percent of salary paid. 
© Percents are calculated on total cities including one city 


which grants no sick leave with pay. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





not more than a specified ::umber of days per 
year (a) noncumulative or (b) cumulative 


4. Sick leave as described in classes 1, 2, 01 
3, with the provision that the number of days 
of leave varies in terms of the teacher’s length 
of service 


5. Sick leave at full or part salary for an 
indefinite number of days, the number of days 
depending largely on the merits of the indi- 
vidual case. 


The budgeting of sick-leave funds can be a 
difficult problem. In some systems the ful! pay- 
ment of salaries covering sick leave with pa) 
is deferred until the end of the year when rec 
ords are complete. 
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TABLE 21—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 394 CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 
IN POPULATION (GROUP V) 





Full salary Some other 
Number of days Full Half less pay of fraction of 
granted per year salary salary substitute salary 


1 2 5 


Less than five days 

s— 9 days 

10-14 days 

15-19 days 

20-24 days 

25-29 days 

30 days or more 

No definite number 
indicated 


R= ee eS we 


Number of cities 


Percent of total cities 
reporting. ... 


Median number of 
lays on full salary 10 


Each city is listed only once in the above table. Where the 
proportion of salary paid varies with the amount of sick leave 
taken, the city is listed only under the number of days and 
the proportion of salary that first apply. Where the amount 
ef sick leave varies with length of service, city is listed only 
under the minimum number of days. 

® Eighty-four of these cities grant additional days of leave 
with less than full salary. 

> Percents are calculated on total cities including four cities 
which grant no sick leave with pay. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





The following general principles have been 
helpful in some communities in forming poli- 
cies relating to brief absences of teachers: 


1. Constructive measures should be taken to 
keep at a minimum the amount of absence due 
to ill health (a) by testing physical fitness 
when teachers are selected and _ periodically 
thereafter, and (b) by maintaining healthful 
working conditions in the schools. 


2. The conditions under which leave of 
absence with pay may be granted should be 
clearly and definitely stated. 


3. The remuneration of absent teachers and 
the number of days during which such re- 
muneration may be received should be deter- 
mined by a consideration of (a) lengths of 
absences among teachers for various reasons in 
the local school system, (b) the financial abil- 
ity of the system, and (c) current practice in 
other communities. 


4. Some financial protection should be pro- 
vided against long attacks of illness when the 
teacher’s economic security is most endangered 


by logs of income. 


5. The plan for allowing leaves of absence 
should be safeguarded against abuse. 


6. The education of pupils during the ab- 
sence of regular teachers should be safeguarded 
by providing trained, capable, and well-paid 
substitute teachers. 


Maternity Leave 


As the employment of married women teach- 
ers increases, the need arises for granting leaves 
of absence for maternity. Table 24 shows that 
half of the cities reporting in 1951 had a 
policy of granting leaves of absence for mater- 
nity. In the cities of 30,000 and above, the 
percent granting maternity leave ranged from 
60 to 94 percent. Ordinarily such leave is 
granted without pay, and must extend for a 
year or more. 


Substitute Service 


A majority of city school systems, 65 pet 
cent, employed all substitutes on a day-to-day 
wage basis (see Table 25). Of the cities of 


PABLE 22—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE 
AND PROPORTION OF SALARY 
GRANTED IN 545 CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 
IN POPULATION (GROUP VI) 





Full salary Some other 
Number of days Full Half less pay of fraction of 
granted per year salary salary substitute salary 


1 2 3 4 5 


Less than five days 

5-— 9 days 

10-14 days 

15-19 days 

20-24 days 

25-29 days 

30 days or more 

No definite number 
indicated 


Number of cities 


Percent of total cities 
reporting?. .. 


Median number of 
days on full salary 


Each city is listed only once in the above table. Where the 
proportion of salary paid varies with the amount of sick leave 
taken, the city is listed only under the number of days and 
the proportion of salary that first apply. Where the amount 
of sick leave varies with length of service, city is listed only 
under the minimum number of days. 

® One-hundred and two cities grant additional days of leave 
with less than full salary. 

> One city grants additional days of leave with less than 
half salary. 

© One-third of salary paid. 

4 Percents are calculated on total cities including 16 which 
grant no sick leave with any pay. 

* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 23.—AMOUNT OF SICK LEAVE AND PROPORTION OF SALARY GRAN? 
IN 1,613 CITIES OVER 2,500 IN POPULATION 





Full salary less pay 
of substitute 


Some other f 
OI § 


Number of days Full salary 


granted per year 


Half salary 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 





Number Percent Number 





1 4 


6 7 


8 





Less than five days 
5— 9 days 
10-14 days... 
15-19 days..... 
20-24 days 
25-29 days 
30 days or more ‘ 
No definite number indicz ated 


Number of cities 
Percent of total cities reporting” . 


Median number of days on full salary 11 





Each city is listed only once in the above table. Where the proportion of salary paid varies with the amount of sick 
taken, the city is listed only under the number of days and the proportion of salary that first apply. Where the amount 
leave varies with length of service, city is listed only under the minimum number of days. 

® Bight of these cities grant additional days with less than full salary. 

> One hundred and seventy-three of these cities grant additional pay with less than full salary; and in six the number 
days varies with length of service. 

© In one of these cities the number of days varies with length of service. 

“One of these cities reported a flat rate deduction of $5 per day of absence; and one city reported a flat rate deduct 
$11 per day for five days after which time full salary is granted for serious illness. 

¢ One hundred and forty-five of these cities grant additional pay with less than full salary; and in 10 the number 
varies with length of service. 

£ One of these cities grants additional pay with less than half salary. 

® One-third of salary paid. 

» Ten of these cities grant additional pay with less than full salary. 

! Eight of these cities grant additional pay with less than full salary; and in one the number of days varies wit 
of service. 

1 One of these cities reported a flat rate deduction of $3 per day of absence; and one city reported 80 percent of sala 

* Two of these cities grant additional pay with less than full selary. 

' Seven of these cities grant additional pay with less than full salary. 

™ One of these cities reported a flat rate deduction of $5 per day of absence; and one city reported 80 percent of sa 

" Percents are calculated on total number of cities including 26 which grant no sick leave with pay. 

“Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





TABLE 24.—LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR MATERNITY 





Total 


Number 


Group I 
cities* 


Comme | II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 


cities * cities * cities * cities* Percent 





5 6 








Is leave of absence for 


maternity? 


given 


Number of cities reporting 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 





Groups I, II, and III, however, more than 
half employed some substitutes on a full- 
time basis on the per diem plan. 

A question on the number of long-term and 


were employed on the day-to-day basis and |/ 
percent as long-term substitutes. 

A further question was asked as to quali 
fications of the long-term substitutes. As Table 


of day-to-day substitutes of each type was 
answered by 1594 of the respondents. Eighty- 
three percent of the substitutes in these cities 


[ 


25 shows, the largest single group—about 38 
percent of the long-term substitutes in the +65 
cities that provided the informatiog—was 
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TABLE 25—TYPES AND NUMBERS OF SUBSTITUTE 


AND PLANS OF PAYMENT 


TEACHERS EMPLOYED, 





eee 


Types, numbers, plans 





Have day-to-day substitutes. . . 
Have only long-term substitutes 
Have some day-to-day and some long-term 


hetitutes 
substitutes.. 


Number of cities reporting.......... 
Percent of substitutes employed on: 
Day-to-day basis 
Long-term basis 


Number of substitutes reported on 


Number of cities reporting 
Long-term substitutes falling into each of the 
following categories: 

Persons not qualified for regular appoint- 
ments because of emergency or tem- 
porary certificates m 8 

Persons qualified for regular appointment 
who are substituting while waiting for a 
vacancy in regular positions 

Women teachers formerly employed in 
regular positions but now ineligible be- 
cause of marriage aa dopa 

Persons qualified for regular appointment 
who prefer substitute work 

Women teachers, not previously employed, 
who because of marriage are ineligible 
for regular employment 

Retired teachers who cannot be employed 
in regular positions. 
her categories 


iber of long-term substitutes _re- 


rted on 


nber of cities reporting........ 


Pay plan for day-to-day substitutes: 
Paid a daily amount for days served 
Paid the daily salary of teacher for whom 
- substituting 
ercent Other plan» 


Number of cities reporting 


Pay plan for long-term substitutes: 

Paid same as any regular teacher of equal 
qualifications and position, with incre- 
ments if employed for succeeding years 

Paid only the first step of salary schedule 
for regular teacher of equal qualifica- 
tions and position but no annual incre- 
ments ° hia 

Salary determined by individual bargain- 
ing, usually less than schedule for regular 
teachers 


Group I 





Group II Group III GroupIV 


cities * cities* cities * cities * cities* 


3 6 


40% 
0 


60 


100% 100% 
77 4 340 


90% 
12 10 


100% 
10,573 
234 


100% 
6,442 
340 


0 


0 
20 


100% 
2,921 


10 


20 


7 0 5 13 
33 37 22 14 


100% 


100% 100% 100% 100% 
15 46 142 155 88 


nd 1, 
Number of cities reporting 
quali- — 
T ible * For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 
ut 38 salary; hourly rate. 


ie 465 


—was 


per month. 
“Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


* Other plans for long-term substitutes include: substitutes have own salary schedule; paid yearly rate; paid per day 


Total 


Group V Group VI 


cities* Number Percent 


100% 
543 
94% 39,: 


6 


100% 
3.520 47, 
543 i‘, 


100% 


162 


84 


18 
4 


100% 


90 


* Other plans for day-to-day substitutes include: 24 of regular teacher's salary; 34 of regular teacher’s salary; 


paid 
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made up of teachers who could not meet cer- 
tification requirements for regular appoint- 
ment. The next largest group was the 17 per- 
cent who were qualified and serving as substi- 
tutes until a vacancy should occur. 

Special attention should be called to the third 
group, 12 percent, consisting of married 
women, formerly employed, but now ineligible 
for appointment because of marriage. In ad- 
dition, 4 percent, not previously employed, 
were qualified for regular service but ruled 
out, because of marriage, from any service ex- 
cept as a substitute. Thus 16 percent of the sub- 
stitutes might have been regular teachers had 
it not been that they were married and hence 
were employed only as substitutes. 

There seems little logic to justify a rule 
that excludes married women from regular 
teaching service but admits them as substitute 
teachers. It is to be hoped that the early 
abandonment of rules against the employment 


of married women as teachers will soon 
these inconsistent practices. 

Table 25 also includes information on ¢he 
usual method of paying both types of sy)sj- 
tutes. With few exceptions, the day-to-day 
substitutes were paid a flat daily amount fo, 
the days worked. Fifty-two percent of the 
cities reporting indicated that long-term substi. 
tutes were paid according to the regular salary 
schedule; 21 percent, that substitutes were 
held at the minimum of the salary schedule: 
and 11 percent, that the substitute’s salaries 
were fixed by individual bargaining. 

The welfare of pupils demands that the 
classes of absent teachers shall be taught by the 
best substitutes who can be employed. The 
provision of competent substitutes should be 
as thoughtfully administered as the selection 
of regular teachers. In fact, many cities draw 
heavily on substitute lists in filling vacancies 
in the regular staff. 
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IV. Administration of Personnel Program 


Whether the school system is small or large, 
there is need for thinking thru the entire range 
of personnel problems and for developing poli- 
cies and assigning responsibilities for carry- 
ing out a comprehensive program. 

Within the general framework of the duties 
of the superintendent of schools, working un- 
der the policies adopted by the board of edu- 
cation, provision must be made for the admin- 
istration of personnel problems. In_ small 
school systems the superintendent personally 
assumes this responsibility. In larger districts 
the superintendent delegates this responsibility 
to a member of his immediate administrative 
staff. In cities of all sizes, increasing efforts are 
being made to provide for the membership of 
classroom teachers in personnel committees 
and representative councils. Thus the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, and 
the professional staff as a whole cooperate in 
developing the policies that govern personnel 
administration. 


Employment of a Director of Teacher 
Personnel 


Personnel administration is being recognized 
as a major specialized function within the 
broad field of school administration. It is the 
planning, coordinating, and performing of all 
the manifold activities needed to staff the 
schools with highly competent employees. It 
begins with planning, setting qualifications, 
and the careful selection of teachers and other 


1 National Education Association, Research Division and 


and Research Units in City School Systems. Educational Research Service Circular No. 4, 


ciation, 1951. 23 p. (Offset) 50¢ 
* American Association of Examiners and Administrators 


employees. It is effective in maintaining desir- 
able conditions of employment and in helping 
each employee to develop his abilities in full. 
It safeguards human values in providing for 
the orderly termination of services of em- 
ployees. It provides thru records and evalua- 
tion for constant improvement in the pro- 
cedures used in dealing with employees. 

This function is of such importance that 
many school systems are establishing person- 
nel departments in the administrative staff. A 
recent study of staffs and duties of school per- 
sonnel departments shows that in cities of 
100,000 to 500,000 population the median 
number of professional workers (in addition to 
the director) was 1.8, and the median num- 
ber of clerical workers, 2.5.1 As these depart- 
ments become better established larger staffs 
undoubtedly will be needed. 

Ninety-six cities, or 6 percent of the cities 
cooperating in the current study, reported the 
employment of a director of teacher personnel 
or other official whose duties related almost 
entirely to teacher personnel. Most of these 
were cities over 30,000 in population but a 
few even of the smallest places reported di- 
rectors of personnel. There has been an in 
crease since 1941, as only 2 
cities reported in that year that a personnel 
director was employed. 

The directors of personnel have organized 
an informal professional organization and have 


percent of the 


begun a program of study and publication.’ 


American Association of School Administrators. Teacher-Personnel 
1951. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 


of Educational Personnel. Principles and Procedures of Teacher 


Selection, Philadelphia: the Association (Secy.: Wilfred C. Hopkins, Parkway at 21st Street), 1951. 254 p 


TABLE 26—EMPLOYMENT OF A DIRECTOR OF TEACHER PERSONNEL 





Policy Group I 
cities* cities* 





2 3 


Group II Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI — 


Total 


cities * Percent 


cities*® cities * cities* 


Number 


8 9 





School system employs director of 
teacher personnel or other official 
whose duties relate almost entirely 
to teacher personnel: 
Yes ‘ 94% 46% 
J 6 54 
100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting...... 16 78 


12% 4% 
88 96 
100% 100% 
231 341 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 








TABLE 27.—PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN FRAMING OR ADMINISTERING 
PERSONNEL POLICIES 





Practice Group I 


cities * cities* 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V 
cities* 


Group VI 


cities* cities* cities * Number 





1 2 3 


4 5 6 





Official cooperation is given in per- 
sonnel studies made by local asso- 
ciations of teachers . “ey 

Teachers serve on officially consti- 
tuted committees on personal prob- 
lems er wea 

Questions of personnel policy some- 
times are submitted to the whole 
teaching staff for a referendum vote 
of opinion , ws ‘ 

Representative advisory council con- 
siders personnel problems....... 

School systems reporting one or more 
of the foregoing practices....... 


Number of cities reporting 


Staff committees that include class- 
room teachers help to evaluate 
evidences of professional growth to 
meet salary-schedule requirements: 


No 
Number of cities that include pro- 


fessional growth requirements 
in salary schedules 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 37. 





Teacher Participation in Personnel 
Administration 


Personnel activities cannot be completely 
centralized in any one office or department 
of the school system. Principals and other 
supervisory officers play an extremely impor- 
tant role. In addition, to an increasing degree 
it appears that classroom teachers are sharing 
in the shaping and even in the execution of 
policies affecting the employment status of 
the entire professional staff. 

Some type of teacher participation in policy- 
forming was reported by 85 percent of the 
cities cooperating in this study, as summarized 
in Table 27. In 49 percent of the cities official 
cooperation was given in personnel studies 
made by the local associations of teachers. 
Teachers served on officially constituted com- 


mittees on personnel problems in 47 percent 
of the cities. In a third of the cities questions 
of personnel policy are sometimes submitt 
to the teaching staff for a referendum vote 
opinion. Eighteen percent of the cities report 
that personnel problems were considered 

a representative advisory council. 

Table 27 also includes reports on another 
type of teacher participation in administrat 
Table 11 indicated that about 40 percent of 
the cities required teachers to submit evidence 
of professional growth at periodic intervals in 
order to maintain their salary-schedule status. 
In a substantial number of these schoo! sys 
tems, 24 percent according to Table 27 
of classroom teachers share in establishing 
and carrying out the rules that govern the 
evaluation of professional growth activ: 


rroups 





ercent 


estions 


VI. The Line of Progress 


This bulletin and its companion issue of 
February bring together a body of facts that 
should be useful in improving personnel pro- 
cedures. Whether piecemeal or a comprehen- 
sive approach is used in dealing with problems 
of the personnel program, specific issues 
must be decided. The practice in other schivgl 
ystems should not control local decisions, buts 
the teachers, the school authorities, and the 
community have a natural interest in knowing 
the typical practice and if possible the trends 
in recent years. 

A section entitled “Summary” in both this 
ind the February issue of the REsEARCH BuUL- 
LETIN includes a number of specific statements 
of desirable practice believed to be justified as 
euiding principles governing certain of the 
practices reported. The following statement 
seeks to serve a broader purpose, by indicating 
the outlines of a comprehensive personnel 
program : 


1. Planned personnel procedures—Person- 
nel administration should be planned and an 
organization, small or large depending on the 
size of the school system, set up to do the job. 


2. Selection and appointment—High pro- 
fessional standards should be maintained in 
selecting teachers. New teachers and other em- 
ployees should be located thru selective recruit- 
ment and competitive admission to eligibility. 
Appointments should be made by the board of 
education on the basis of nomination by the 
superintendent of schools. 


3. Salary scheduling and _ classification— 
Positions should be classified and_ salaries 
should be scheduled so that persons of similar 
qualifications and experience, doing like types 
of work, are paid on the same basis. Salaries 
should be adequate to secure and retain highly 
competent professional personnel. 


4. Development of personnel resources— 
A comprehensive plan should be followed for 
the induction and growth in service of all 
school employees. Supervisory programs in 
many school systems are helping to render this 


service; administrative councils and othe 
agencies for democratic participation in school 
‘policy-making are likewise of value. 


5NHealth and efficiency—Policies govern- 
ing physical welfare, safety, sick leave and 
other absences, hours of work, and vacations 
should be organized on an equitable plan. 


\ 6. Terms of employment—Employees should 


be given permanent tenure, after they have 
demonstrated their competence during a pro- 
bationary period. Promotions within the serv- 
ice should be made on the basis of known pro- 
fessional requirements. Fair and systematic pro- 
cedures should be set up for termination of 
services. A financially sound retirement system 
should be provided. 


7. Distribution of personnel—The number 
of teachers and other employees in each type of 
school service should be balanced in terms of 
the work to be done and should be adequate 
to render efficient service. Assignments of per- 
sonnel should be based on a thoro knowledge 
of the requirements of each position and the 
qualifications of each employee. 


8. Appraisal and interpretation—Personnel 
records should be maintained in detail, as a 
basis for evaluation and improvement of the 
personnel program, as a means of recognizing 
services of individual teachers and other em- 
ployees, and as a source of information in 
reporting to the public on the policies, activ- 
ities, and results of the personnel program. 


Boards of education, school administrators, 
and classroom teachers can work together to 
develop the plans needed in each community 
to implement these principles of personnel 
administration. There are few communities 
where public opinion, if really informed, would 
not support the board of education in a per- 
sonnel program designed to select teachers on 
the basis of professional qualifications, pay 
them adequate salaries, encourage them in 
professional growth, and treat them fairly 
thruout their period of service. 





HE nature and quality of education in America 
Twi be determined largely by the ability, prepa- 
ration, and devotion to responsibility on the part 
of those who teach. . . . Administrators and others 
interested in the future of this nation must lead 
the American people to such a realization of the 
importance of education in our democracy that they 
will assure their teachers adequate economic and 
social recognition. 


—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINIsTRATORS, Paths to Better Schools 





